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SONNETS. 


BY MISS MATILDA. 


CHANGE AND DECAY. 
On every object which the glorious sun, 
In his diurnal journey, shines upon, 
Is clearly visible—change and decay. 
The morning ushers in to die at eve; 
And year by year kind friends must take their leave 
Of some loved one, and to the silent clay 
Commit earth’s fairest flowers. ‘The welcome 
spring, 
Attended by the blooming train, will bring 
Posies and pinks, and shrubs, and flowrets, all 
‘l’o kiss the summer breeze and die at fall. 
The glowing cheek, the lively, joyous eye, 
Will soon be lifeless tenants of the tomb; 
Yea, this vast world, and boundless starry sky, 
Alas! are hastning to a fearfuldoom! 





FOR MY ALBUM. 
Tis sweet to think of those bright cloudless days, 
When briskly we pursued our little plays; 
When strangers to fond hopes or gloomy fears, 
We thought not of the past, or coming years, 
*Tis sweet to think of early friends we loved, 
With whom o’er hill and dale we oft lave roved ; 
To call to mind the glance of some bright eye, 
And hear the merry laugh, or quick reply. 
*Tis sweeter far, to have some lovely flowers here, 
Planted by their hands and watered with a tear ; 
Tuese will not die in autumn time, but bloom 
When THey are sleeping in the wakeless tomb. | 
Come, then, dear friendsJind in my Album, twine 
A littlechaplet for your name and mine. 
Finleyville, May, 1842. 





THE MAIDEN’S DREAM. 
BY NOBODY. 

It was high noon; the very air seemed to slum- 
ber; the leaves of the ever-trembling Aspin, ceased 
their whispering; and all nature sank to repose. 

The Maiden sat in the old, luxurious arm chair, 
which from time immemorial had been consider- 
ed the property of the possessor of the room that 
the maiden now occupied. And even as she thus 
reclined within the chair, the door opened; and 
through it came strange figures, enrobed in man- 
tles, each taking no notice of the others. ‘Then 
came, with sweet sounds of music, forms like to 
the spirits of babes, who having drawn one breath 
of our polluted air, and poisoned by it, fled back 
to Him who created them. Onward, toward the 
maiden, they came; slowly they circled around 
her; whilst she, with awed and checked breath, 
beheld her strange visitants. ‘Then, with voices 
that seemed formed from the tones of that lute 
with which Orpheus held in chains of wonder, 
and admiration, the brute creation; they sang: 


Maiden, while the world is opening, 

Like our loved scenes, upon thy sight; 

While thy warm heart yet is clinging 

To all that’s lovely, pure, and bright; 

While trobs the breast with wounded feeling, 
If aught impure strikes on thy ear; 

And from thine eye comes quickly stealing 
That priceless treasure—pity’s tear: 


E’en while thy heart is warmly glowing, 
Thy brow is free from withering care; 





While Hope, and Joy, are ’round thee throwing 
Pleasures and fancies, bright and rare; 

Ere sinful thought, with touch degrading, 
Hath stained thy heart that’s now so pure; 

Ere childhood’s dreams of joy are fading, 
Before life’s sorrow, slow_ but sure. 


We, the guardian spirits of the Maidens 
Whose lives from all reproach are free, 
Thus, ordered by our Queen, appear, 

And bring thy ancestors to thee. 

Each once received the same kind vision; 
Each sat where does thy form recline; 
Each chose from it her path of life; 

Then, list their song, and choose thee thine. 


The song died away; and from the open door, 
came one who was the Maiden’s self, in spiritual 
form. Inone hand she held a tablet, in the shape 
of a heart; and in the other, a small lute. With 
slow steps, like to one musing, she crossed the 
room, to where the group that first entered, was 
assembled. She proffered the lute to one, who 
siezed it with eager grasp, and with the features 
of one who receives a long wished for object.— 
Dropping the mantle that enshrouded her, she 
Stood forth a woman of commanding aspect; but 
as she stept forth, there came a sadness on her 
brow; and there was a deep melancholy in her 
voice, as with an easy hand she swept the chords, 
while singing: 


Where are they now, those bright visions of fame, 
That, in youth’s happy days, lured me on? 
They are fled, and have left not a name; 
Like the fair dreams of youth, they are gone. 


They promised me happiness; aye! 
Such happiness Hindoo widow feels, 
As on th’ pyre of her husband’s clay, 
By thy banks, blood-stained Ganges, she kneels. 


The song ceased, the musician was gone, and 
nought remained but a heart consumed by a fire 
within itself, 

Another now took the harp. Her brow was 
bound with a coronet; rich and gorgeous was her 
dress; but stern and chilling was the aspect of her 
face. Nota muscle ot her features moved, as she 
sang 


Power! itis a glorious name; 

But, alas! is equally as vain 

As is the sister phantom Fame;— 
Pieasure attends them not. 

Power! what seems it not to give? 

All, all, for which weak man would live; 

But all, alas! it doth deceive;:— 
They die, and are forgot. 


Power! you promised happiness 
To me, when first 1 was your guest; 
But soon, alas! it stood confessed 
That it dwelt not with thee. 
Dark feelings, seared, and cold, and dead; 
A heart by every passion led, 
Until from itall kindness fled ; 
Was what thou gavest to me, 


The strain ended; and there lay on the floor a 
heart repelling all objects from it, and petrifying 
all it touched. 

One now took the lute who seemed made to ex- 
cite love and adiniration. Her eye was soft and 
tender; and her form voluptuous, in the extreme. 


But there was an expression in her eye, like to one 
who suffers pain; as she sang, in a low melancho- 
ly voice, 


My heart is but a darkened cave, 
Where bitter thoughts are sleeping; 

Ah! love, ’tis false thou’rt made of joy; 
Thou’rt made of fear and weeping; 


Thou’rt made of burning, racking doubts, 
Of tears that wither as they fall, 

Of sleepless nights, of weary sighs; 
Oh, ‘Tyrant, bitter is thy thrall! 


They lean but on a broken staff, 
Who trust their happiness to thee; 
As well our lives, in leaky bark, 
Trust on a stormy, midnight sea; 
Far better count the lightning’s flash, 
Or woothe simoon’s deadly breath,— 
Love leaves a barbed sting behind; 
But they, forgetfulness in death. 


Trust not for happiness to love; 
Tis futile, profitless; ’tis vain: 
My heart, like the repenting maid, 
Gives back the answering sound, * ’r1s VAIN.” 
If years worn by in vain regrets; 
Long nights, in tears of heart felt pain; 
Can be considered happiness, 
Then loveis something but a name. 


The song ceased; the songstress vanished; and 
before the maiden lay a heart girt round with fire; 
in the centre of which, lay a worm that ever and 
anon buried its head deep in the heart, which would 
writhe like to one on a rack, 

One now took the harp who might have passed 
asthe sisterof her who had preceded her, But 
her air was different. Cupidity wasimprinted on 
her brow, instead of Cupid. She sang, 


Men toil, and toil, to heap up, what? 
Dust, that is hued by the sunbeam gay! 

It bringeth naught that cheers the heart; 
But worketh ills, then fades away. 

It may bring from their fellow men 
A smoother word, a lowlier bow ; 

It may, with their fellow slavelings, 
Them with brief authority endow, 


But when the soul is farewell taking 
Of th’ clay with which were passed its daya, 
And when the breath is coldly fleeting 
From his lips, like flattery’s praise ; 
Then can the dust he toiled to heap, 
Oh, can it then avail him aught? 
Did it real pleasure ever bring; 
Or had it e’er contentment brought? 


This world is made of *Jureing forms; 
But like the fruit of Gomorah’s sea, 
When grasped within the seekcr’s hand, 

Then heauty flies, dust all we see! 
Gold! riches! words, they are, condensed 

For all the crimes that stalk this earth; 
Wealth! ah, that men, in its pursuits, 
Should spurn the object of their birth! 


The songstress was gone; but there remained 
the form of one who appeared as though her life 
had been passed in a prison. Her brow wae 
wrinkled with care; her eyes seemed dreading the 
appraach of some unwished for object; her breast 





was open; and her heart exposed to view, withered 
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and sunken, with the semblance of chains around 
it. ‘The form passed away, and another came for- 
ward. No gorgeous dress was her’s; no sparkling 
gems adorned her person; but a plain garment en- 
wrapped a form “in fair proportions cast.”” Upon 
her lip, and in her eye, there was a smile, sweet 
and serene. She took the harp, as the others had 
done; but in vain she tried to awaken the chords; 


her hand wandered unskilled among the strings. | 


Then, with the same glad, kind smile, she laid it 
down. She was Contenr, that others might 
cause heart thriling music to gush from the strings; 
and her own failure troubled ber not. Her form 
vanished, and the semblance of a heart lay on the 
floor; round it were sporting multitudes of little 
beings, gay and joyous, as the smile of the young 
girl of fifteen. 

The band of little ones moved towards the door, 
and passed away with the same sweet music with 
which they entered. ‘The Maiden’s spirit now 
approached; and bending over her, imprinted a 
kiss on hewforehead; when, starting up, the maid- 
en found she had slept. Her mother was reclin- 
ing, in fond affection, over her; and her bird was 


making the room ring musically with his songs; | 


while the evening breeze was murmuring through 
the strings of an Eolian harp. 


I heard your strain; with rapture heard 
The soul subduing strain; 

And listened, when each echo died, 
To catch the note again. 

A sister’s soft sweet voice tome, 

Seemed blending with your harmony. 





LORD BOLINBROKE. 
It would be a matter of no small difficulty, at) 
this distant day, te attempt to reconcile the various! 


and contradictory accounts which have been left! 


to us, of the character of Lord Bolinbroke. Throw-| 
ing aside the testimony of the Walpoles, as nat- 
urally of a prejudicial and partial character, the 
statements of the various writers are still contra- 
dictory and unsatisfactory. ‘The hereditary ha- 
tred of the Walpoles, prevented even an appear- 
ance of fairness or candor in their assertions; a 
want of truth, buttoo apparent, would warrant us 
in discarding it altogether. {His political opinions, 
became firmly established at a very early age, 
though his first impressions, would appear, from| 





his education, tohave had a tendency towards the 
opposite party, from that which he afterwards join- 
‘ed. So bitter did his hostility to the Whigs be-! 





| come, that even to purchase all the blessings of a) 


They would fain have made the maiden believe, | home, the highest aims of his ambition, he could 
that it was only a dream she had seen; but she | not be induced to feign even a temporary adher- | 
disbelievingly shook her head to all their persua- | ance tomen and measures he so utterly abhorred. \ ; | 
sions; and never, in her future life, forgot the songs | The mimic court of the Pretender, with its shad-| tertained the idea of introducing the Chevalier? 


of her spiritual visiters. 








THE RESPONSE, 


| greater attractions to him. 
lure in which he was plunged on entering upon 
| manhood, had perhaps considerable influence in, treason, by that Prince’s solemn mockery ofacourt; 


ewy dignities, but Jacobite principles, presented 
The career of pleas- 


was engaged in many intrigues for that purpose; 
an accusation almost impossible in the nature of 
things to be clearly and effectually refuted, but 
against which there are many and weighty argu- 
ments. His overbearing manrer and violent me- 
thod of supporting and maintaining his doctrines, 
would lay him open to many accusations of this 
kind; which when they have been properly exami- 
ned, will be found without foundation. ‘That he 
allowed his hostility to the Whigs, to carry him 
great lengths, in his opposition to their measures, 
cannot be denied; but that he ever entertained, dur- 
ing the reign of Queen Ann, any serious idea of 
raising him to the throne, or opposing the Hano- 
varian succession, (however disagreeable that 
event might be,) 1 donot conceive there is suffici- 
ent reason to believe. The illness of the Queen, 
had been protracted, her death was looked for dai- 
ly; he knew that the accession of the Elector must 
crush all his ambitious desires, if it did not con- 
sign him to disgrace and ruin; he knew that from 
the party who were coming into power, he had 
nothing to hope. With reasons and inducements 
such as these to act promptly and with energy, 
we find that upon the death of the Queen, the 
Whigs assumed the ascendency, as quietly as dur- 
ing the most peaceable times; no preparations had 
been made to thwart them, much less to subvert 
the established government. Can we suppose 
this would have been so, had Lord Bolinbroke en- 


And when we recur to the treatment to which he 
was subjected sometime after, by the Pretender, 
when he was solemnly attainted and convicted of 


> | . : eit ae : : : . ° 
To the lines in the December Number of the Messen- erasing the remnants of his early opinions and| we must, if we convict Bolinbroke of favoring his 


ger, by Miss Margaret,and Miss Maria G—. 


BY ALFRED. 
I heard ye: Ican not refuse 
To wake again the lyre; 
For woman’s own soft breathing tones, 
Can every chord inspire; 
Can strike each tender string, and wake 
Each passion’s chord; or bid it break. 


Your soft sweet strain, at last, has found 
The heart’s own secret cell; 
Its pealing melody been heard, 
Where hope, and mem’ry dwell; 
And founda home within the heart, 
Which will not let one note depart. 


Like music borne on zephyr’s breath, 
Across some lake’s calm breast; 

When, sighing forth its evening hymn, 
It lulls the flowers to rest: 

So your sweet strain upon me fell, 

And bound me with its magic spell. 


For beauty seemed embodied there, 
In each low breathing note; 

Which, like a heavenly echo, then 
Around me seemed to float; 

Like strains the dying swanmay sing; 

Or the dove’s plaintive murmuring. 


Sing on! oh, once again let rise 
he song ye love to sing! 
Which seeks the founts of tenderness; 
And finds the hidden spring, 
Where dwell our sorrows, hopes, and fears; 
And wakes, at will, oursmiles and tears. 


¥e bade me sing a strain of mirth; 
But I know not its tone: 

The sounds which from my lyre are flung, 
Are sorrow’s notes, alone; 

Sad memories, alone, will rise, 

Te cast their gloom o’er youth’s bright skies. 


‘impressions; true, it is, the profligate Bolinbroke, 
| who had entered upon his wild careera Whig, 
emerged from the scenes of his dissipation, a 'To- 
| ry in heart and principle. Elis ambition, his en- 
|ergy, his intrigue, and his commanding talents, 
secured him, at the age of twenty-four, a place in 
the cabinet, which many older heads before him 
had filled with less honor to themselves, and less 
advantage to their country. 

At no time do we find his business qualifica- 
tions shining more conspicuously, than as Secre- 
tary of War. The regularity with which all the| 
affairs of that department were conducted, contri-| 
buted in no small degree to the success of the Eng-| 
lish arms upon the Continent. We find here, too, { 
his ardent patriotism, his devotion to the cause of | 
his country, overcoming every feeling of personal | 
animosity which he entertained towards the Duke 
of Marlborough; who was, at this time, but too evi-| 
dently seeking, by every means in his power, to! 
prolong a rninous and expensive war, for his own} 
personal advantage and interest; his conduct in| 
this particular, giving us no very favorable impres- 
sion of the goodness of his heart, whatever senti-| 
ments we may entertain of his military abilities. 
By the slightest interruption in the regularity of, 
his supplies, at this critical juncture, thus occa-| 
sioning murmurings and discontent among the! 
troops, how easy would it have been to have se-| 
cured that peace which was afterwards only ob- 
tained after the most harrassing and tedious nego- 
tiations! In these schemes for advancing the plans 
of the war party, the Duke was directly opposed 
to Lord Bolinbroke; who was anxious for the 
peace, and the whole of whose measures tended to 
ensure that desirable object; and to relieve the na- 
tion from those oppressive and intolerable burthens 
under which it labored, for the purpose of main- 
taining a contest, which had long ceased to have 
any rational object foritscontinuance. ‘The Eng- 
lish nation are much indebted to this great states- 
man, for his share inobtaining the peace of Utrech, 
a peace at once honorable and necessary. 

The most serious charge that has been brought 
against the character of Lord Bolinbroke, is that 











he desired the restoration of the Pretender, and 


cause whilst in power, at the same time convict the 
object of his regard of most culpable ingratitude to 
the man who had sacrificed so much for his ad- 
vantage. ‘The fact of his having courted the favor 
of the Jacobites, is urged as proof conclusive of 
his traitorous designs. Thathe courted that fae- 
tion, is indeed true; we may even suppose that 
he had encouraged their expectations, by vague 
promises of co-operation; but this was only one 
means used in the hands of a skilful and experien- 
ced politician, for the double purpose of depressing 
his enemies and, strengthening his own influence, 
when he found himself engaged ina collision with 
his colleague, the Karl of Oxford. In this contest 
with his former coadjutor, he was forced from the 
peculiarity of the situation in which he found him- 
self placed; he was the open and avowed enemy 
of the Whigs, he could not withdraw, and his 
spirit would not brook submission. The Earl 
foreseeing the decline of influence in his own par- 
ty, sought to secure himself, by turning upon his 
old enemies for support; Bolinbroke prefered incur- 
ing the odium of tampering with the Jacobites. The 
Karl, certainly, displayed more art, and evidenced 
oreater foresight, on this occasion, than did his 
more talented, but less submissive, rival. Upon 
the succession of the King, the petty insults and 
annoyances which his courtiers and ministers con- 
descended to use against the deposed Secretary, 
before they gave full vent to their hostility in his 
impeachment, served to expose their own bitter- 
ness, and show that his fears had not been alto- 
gether groundless. A manifesto distributed at 
this time, by the agents of the Pretender, in which 
he calls upon the people of Great Britain to support 
his cause, and insists upon the favorable intention 
of the late Queen towards him, if it be true thatshe 
ever conceived such intentions, would tell strong- 
ly against the Tory ministry,and give some show 
of reason for the violent declamations and gloomy 
forebodings of their opponents. Affairs had now 
nearly arrived at a crisis, unchecked, and uncow 
trolled; the savage spirit of party was let loose, to 
overwhelm and confound the discomfited Tories; 
disconcerted, and without a head, nothing appear- 
ed to be left to them, hut a quiet submission to their 
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sucsessful rivals. With an undoubted majority 
of the nation favorable to their principies, support= 
ed by the landed proprietors, they found themselves 
compelled to yield to the strong prepossession of 
the King, and the weighty influence of the monied 
and mercantile power. Such excesses as they 
afterwards were led into, were not, however, ex- 
pected. Lord Bolinbroke still maintained his sta- 
tionin the house of Lords, continuing to contend, 
though but feebly supported, against their favour- 
ed measures. The gathering storm which first 
began to manifest itself in the Commons, warned 
him of his danger; there was no knowing where 
the blow would fall; and apprehending no appear- 
ance of justice from men who had shown them- 
selves so deaf to all its promptings, he saved him- 
self by a well directed flight from the ignominy of 
that death which was intended as a reward for his 
services tohiscountry. A letter which was after- 
wards published, explaining the reasons of this 
step, was distributed among the pe ‘ple, for the sa- 
tisfaction of his friends, and to expose the treach- 
ery of his enemies. This flight, which the Com- 
mons did not fail to consider as an acknowledg- 
ment of his guilt of those crimes which they impu- 
ted to him, was the only course lefthim to pursue ; 
he must become a voluntary exile from his coun- 
try, or sacrifice his life for the satisfaction of his 
persecutors; a fair trial was out of the question, as 
the melancholy fate of those who submitted to this 
prejudicial tribnne, but too plainly proved. The 
Duke of Ormond soon afterwards followed his ex- 
ample, and the objects of their rage having thus 
placed themselves beyond their reach, their resent- 
ment was transferred to those trophies of their for- 
mer triumphs and services, which had been jeft 
behind them; and after erasing their names and 
armorial bearings from the list of peers, they de- 
stroyed every mark of their honors, every memo- 
rial which could remind the people of their servi- 
ces. Singular blindness, that could induce men 
thus to act, who were liable from their own argu- 
ments to be placed in the same Situation, upon ev- 
ery change in the ministry! Voluntarily to wea- 
ken the strength of their own position, for the pur- 
pose of gratifying personal hate, or party malice! 
Bitter must have been the mortification of Lord 
Bolinbroke, when thus driven from his home; his 
fortune sacrificed, for having dared to obey the or- 
ders of his Queen; disgraced and branded as a 
criminal,for acts which two successive Parliaments 
had approved. His correspondence with bis friends 
in England, was still continued; their representa- 
tions, induced by their sanguine hopes and expec- 
tations, must have had great influence in leading 
him to take that unfortunate step which after- 
wards served as a most powerful engine in the 
hands of his enemies, to defeat his hopes of ad- 
vancement. Every petty mob in the city of Lon- 
don, was represented to him through this exagera- 
ted medium, as a forinidable rising in favor of the 
Pretender. It was not, however, until he had re- 
eecived many pressing invitations from that Prince, 
and perceived every door closed by his attainder 
to his return, that he at length permitted his re- 
sentment and despair to triumph over his jadg- 
ment, and joined himself to theirdesigns. He does 
not appear to have been very sanguine of the suc- 
cess of their undertaking. King George was 
firmly established upon the throne, with a parlia- 
ment meanly compliant, and ready to sustain and 
promoteall his plans. The superficial silliness of 
those who composed the councils of the Chevalier, 
disgusted him, while the meanness of the agents, 
(many of whom were women of the lowest class, 
and without edueation,) who were employed and 
entrusted with commissions of the greatest impor- 
tance and delicacy, aroused his pride, and quick- 
ened his apprehensions; under such circumstances 
it may be readily believed, that Lord Bolinbroke 
was acting contrary to his own opinions, and a fa- 
vorable opportunity was only wanting to enable 





him to cast aside the shackles which bound him. 
Afiert his dismissal from the Jacobites, an earnest 
desiré seems to have possessed him, to visit and 
mingle again in the councils of his native country. 
His application for a pardon, remained neglected, 
almost unnoticed, before the King, for some years. 
The motion of Lord Finch, to have a bill brought 
into the house for the purpose of suspending the ex- 
ecution of the law against his property, which the 
King’s pardoncould not protect, was made a short 
time after his return to England. ‘This motion 
was supported by Mr. Walpole, who ‘declared 
himself fully satisfied, that the petitioner had suf- 
ficiently attoned for his past offences; and there- 
fore deserved the favor of that honor, so far as 
to enable him to enjoy the family inheritance 
that was settled upon him.” (Smollet, Volume 
10.) And this is the mark of forgiveness, from 
Mr. Walpole, for which Lord Bolinbroke has 
been accused of ingratitude! Chagrined and dis- 
appointed by this result, which left him the means 
of a respectable support, without the power of 
again making any considerable figure in the politi- 
cal world, he retired to his seat in the country, and 
gave full vent to his excentric genius, by decorat- 
ing his residence in the most fantastic and original 
manner; nothing was to be seen upon his lands, 
but instruments and the attendants of husbandry; 
and his halls were ornamented by rough sketches 
of the same rural instruments. Affecting to dis- 
pise the world and those who had treated him with 
such undeserved severity, he devoted his leisure 
time to the corespondence of his few chosen friends, 
and to some of those compositions which even 
now serve as models of a strong, forcible, and elo- 
quent style. Dr. Blair appears to have been ac- 
tuated by something of the resentment of the 
churchman, when he says, “Bolinbroke was form- 
ed by nature to be a factious leader; the demagogue 
of a popular assembly. Accordingly, the style 
that runs through all his political writings, is that 
of one declaiming with heat, rather than writing 
with deliberation. He abounds in rhetorical fig- 
ures; and pours himself forth with great impetuos- 
ity. He is copious toa fault; places the same 
thought before us, in many different views; but 
generally with life and ardor. He is bold, rather 
than correct; a torrent that flows strong, but often 
muddy. His sentences are varied as to length and 
shortness, inclining, however, most to long peri- 
ods, sometimes including parenthesis, and fre- 
quently crowding and heaping a multitude of 
things upon one another, as naturally happens in 
the warmth of speaking. In the choice of his 
words, there is great felicity and precision. In 
exact constructions of sentences, he is much infe- 
rior to Lord Shaftsbury; but greatly superior to 
him, in life and ease. Upon the whole, his merit, 
as a writer, would have been very considerable, if 
his inatter had equalled his styie. But whilst we 
find many things to commend in the Jatter, in the 
former, as 1 before remarked, we can hardly find 
any thing tocommend. Inhis reasoning, for most 
part, he is flimsy and false; in his political wri- 
tings, factious; in what he calls his philosophical 
ones, irreligious and sophistical in the highest de- 
gree.’ (Blair’s Lectures.) Ihave inserted this 
long extract, as giving the opinion of one of the 
best judges upon the writings of Lord Bolinbroke; 
an opinion, however, in which I am inclined to 
think but few will coincide; the last sentence of 
which, betrays the true secrets of the severity with 
which they have been handled, a severity that 
shows the bitterness of the partizan ard the high 
wrought self sufficiency of the critic. It was the 
misfortune of Lord Bolinbroke that he was unable 
entirely to satisfy any particular set of men; his 
opinions on many subjects were peculiar to him- 
self, and he maintained them upon all occasions 
with the greatest earnestness and obstinacy; a 
course of conduct but badly calculated to win the 
esteem of those with whom he associated; it woun- 





ded their pride, whilst it added little to his fame 
or happiness. 

Would that our contemplation of the character 
of this distinguished statesman, would cease here; 
that with a due regard to worth and candor, we 
could here take our leave of him, in his honorable 
and dignified retirement, surrounded by all the 
charms of a country life, and indulging freely in 
those elegant literary pursuits towards which the 
bent of his philoscphical and cultivated mind na- 
turally tended. The memory of Pope, the gentle- 
man, the scholar, and the poet, demands some, 
(however feeble,) vindication from ourhands. As 
the friend and admirer of Lord Bolinbroke, he nev- 
er failed to seize the opportunity of paying tribute 
to his talents. Some of the most beautiful and 
powerful productions, appear to have been the 
offspring of that friendly connexion; and more than 
once he has owned himself deeply indebted to his 
suggestions, for the design and matter of some of 
his most successful productions. During thie life 
of Pope, we are unable to find any traces of a quar- 
rel or even of the slightest misunderstanding, 
which could justify or acceunt for the violent and 
hitter invectives and sarcasms in which he permit- 
ted himself to indulge after the death of the great- 
est poetof hisage. Various wayshave been sug- 
gested, various reasons urged, to account for this 
strange out-break of resentment; can it be that Bo- 
linbroke FEARED to encounter the piercing shafts 
of the poet, which would certainly have repaid 
any such attack? Such a supposition is absurd; 
the very life and existence of the man had been 
made up of contentions, contentions the most vic- 
Jent and bitterin the tempestuous strife of poli- 
tics; he appeared really uneasy and unhappy when 
left without a foe to contend with and to conquer; 
he had metand repulsed the whole army of libelers, 
and hirelings, who had been employed to subdue 
him, and to obstruct his operations. Could such 
a man, then, FEAR a contest, with any opponent, 
however learned, however talented? ‘Thetruth is, 
this strange mystery cannot be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for; this foul blot on his memory cannot 
be washed out; the reasons for his conduct were 
best known, and known only, to himself; with 
him they have passed away, and charity compels 
ns to construe as leniently as possible, that for 
which we are unable to'account. ‘The memory of 
the poet has not suffered; the attacks of the states- 
man have but tended to his own disadvantage, and 
injury; they have recoiled upon himself. It is in- 
deed distressing to be compelled to witness such 
a prostitution of friendship; that the men, whilst 
living, ditfered widely in their views, their tastes, 
and sentiments, we all know well; but that the true 
feelings of his heart should have been so long re- 
strained, and only disclosed under such circum- 
stances, reflects no honor on the memory of Lord 
Bolinbroke. The traducer has, in his turn, howe- 
ver, been traduced; men still look upon his charac- 
ter as an unexplained enigma; and are still ata 
loss how to regard him. Y. 








THE PRESENT. 
What sad disappointments I now have obtained, 
From my boyhood’s bright dreams of the world! 
How sadly, how deeply, my breast is now pained, 
With dejection, to which I am hurled! 
Where fancy had painted me roses in bloom, 
I have felt but the thorns which they grew; 
And harshly my soul has encountered a tomb, 
Where a paradise hope falsely drew. 
And where are they fled to, those fanciful forms 
Which had brightened the prospect of life? 
Alone they have left me, to buffet the storms 
Of this world of disunion and strife. 
But proudly my soul now disdainssuch an end, 
For it feels its ambition new fired; 
And like to the Phoenix, fresh hopes it will blend 
With the ashes of those that expired, 
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THE PLEASURES OF SLEEP. 
BY MISS MARIA G==,. 


Hail! balmy sleep, thou soother of our woe, 
Thou who dost bind us with thy silken chains, 
Then lead’st our feet where murmuring rivers flow, 
And spring, enthroned in all its beauty, reigns! 
°Tis thou who driest th’ hapless mourner’s tears; 
Cheers the lone traveller in his dreary path; 
And through the vista of departed years, 
Points to the pleasures of his early youth. 
When chilling time has o’er the reverend head 
Spread its white blossoms; when he’s left to | 
mourn 
For friends beloved, who far from him have fled, 
Like blighted leaves on autumn breezes borne; 
When all he loved in childhood’s early hours, 
Has flown from him, alas! forever flown; 
When dire despair, like winter tempests, Jours, 
And tyrant age disease is urging on; 
When earth, no more, does gaudy scenes present; 
And dazzling splendors cease tochain the eyes; 
Then, to his mind, art thy bright treasures Jent; 
And by gone pleasures to his visions rise. 
Sweet childhood’s home, the mansions of his birth, 
His early walks, and every sacred place; 
The social band around the genial hearth, 
The Father’s smile, and Mother’s fond embrace; 
He shares again: when, far o’er hill and dale, 
The fleeing deer, or panther, he’d pursue; 
Or, with the stream beneath the cooling shade, 
His thirst appease; then his pursuit renew, 
O’er towering cliffs, where, when a wandering boy, 
With young companions oft he used to roam; 
Or gaily share each festival of joy, 
That ever crowns the dear parental home: 
When, with the loved ones who now sleep in 
death, 
Whose shrouds the hungry reptile things enfold, 
He meets with joy, the shady boughs beneath; 
With them, again, communion sweet to hold. 


The widowed mourner, when her hopes are lost; 
When, on the billows of life’s troubled sea, 

By howling winds and angry tempests tossed; 
Still finds a place of peace, and rest, in thee. 
Round her thine arms thou dost in kindness fling; 
Then richly paint the pleasures of the past, 
And to her mind each pleasure thou dost bring; 

And sacred joy she oft might wish would last, 
She sees again, in charms the loveliest drest, 
Smiling and gay as in those happy days,. 





When friendship first awoke within her breast, 
And bounteous Heaven smiled on all her ways. 
No more she feels the poison of disdain, 
Nor shrinks beneath the haughty tyrant’s doom; 
But roves in peace, and happiness, again, 
With those she loved, round childhood’s happy 
home. 


The weeping mother, who with grief beheld 

The cold, cold clay her tender infant press; 
She whose fond heart with bitter anguish swelled; 

Oft finds in thee, for all her woes, redress. 
She sees again the idol of her soul; 

Clasps the loved darling to her aching heart; 
No more the tears of bitter anguish roll; 

Nor feels she more death’s cruel severing dart. 
With sacred joy, back to her fond embrace 

The lovely babe comes springing from the tomb; 
The wanted siniles adorn the loved one’s face ; 

And on its cheeks th’ unfaded roses bloom. 


The captive, when in dungeon dark and deep, 
Groaning beneath the cruel tyrant’s chain, 

Borne on thy wings, ah! dear beloved sleep, 
Yet, yet may see his native land again; 

Yet may he drink the purling mountain spring, 
Which silent strays among the distant hills; 

Or hear, again, the feathered minstrels sing, 
Whose mellowed strains his ear with music fills. 


| 
| 
} 
| 





Where solitude in all its sweetness smiles, 


And dire deception finds no welcome home; 
Where freedom spurns the fawning flaterer’s wiles; 
There, free, amid the forests he may roam. 


While the lone orphans, ’mid despair and woe, 
Sad and forgotten, still are journeying on; 
The griefs of life, and miseries, may forego, 
If thou but smil’st their wanderings upon. 
In thy embrace, their eyes again behold 
One who hath watched them with a tender care; 
Whose changeless love, unbounded and untold, 
Lives in their thoughts, and ever freshens there. 





GENIUS vs. WEALTH, OR THE 
YER’S HISTORY. 


BY EBENEZER HOPPLECAT, JR. 


( Continued.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


—_ 


Three years had passed away since Henry _be- 
gan the study of the Latin language. It must be 
allowed that he was welladvanced; forthe years, 
were years of indefatigable labor. But Henry had 
a tival, who slept under the same roof, and who 
eat at the same table. It was the sonof Mr. Huar- 
bert. Inevery thing like honorable contention 
for the prize of learning, Henry was far his supe- 
rior, But this young man was not only his rival, 
but his enemy. Every trick which human ingen- 
uity could devise, was played off upon Henry, for 
the purpose of retarding him in hisstudies. But 
they were all of no effect; the march of the young 
man was still onward; for there was a prize which 
was worthy of his devotion, instore for him. Hen- 
ry was not without his share of the trouble in this 
world. ‘To have an enemy in the same family in 
which you reside is unpleasant; but that that ene. 
my should be the son of your greatest benefactor, 
is more disagreeable still. Butthe progress of 
Henry was unretarded. And as he had determin- 
ed to follow the law for a profession, his anticipa- 


| tions of future peace and prosperity, were not very 


pleasing to the mind, especially when he remem- 
bered that his time had to be spent in the same 
house with an enemy, and that enemy to follow 
the same profession, to pursue the same studies, 
and to be almost hourly in his presence. Such, 
however, was the unfortunate situation of our 
friend, Henry Thompson. But there was a dif- 
ference between the two students. 
bert, for such was this young gentleman’s name, 
had to arrive at every point, by slow degrees, or 
cold calculating subtilty. On the other hand, 
Henry grasped every thing at once. When he 
saw the beginning, he could tell the end. He 
drank in knowledge like water. His thirst for in- 
formation was insatiable. And he fed it, as we 
feed a little flame, until it burs up into a devour- 
ing fire. 

. * + * * 


* * 


Ellen Hurbert walked in the garden to enjoy 
the evening breeze.’ [t cannot be said that she was 
indifferent to Henry’s various accomplishments. 
She knew that he was a highly honorable young 
man; but then she dreamed not of the real state of 
her feelings, until she picked up the following in 
his own hand writing. 

To ELLEN. 
Where is the smile that oft has played, 
Upon that ruby lip of thine; 
Beaming in gentle beauty down, 
Approving every act of mine? 


Ah! can it be that thou art sad; 
So yonng, so beautiful, so kind! 
Has sorrow poured its burning breath, 
Into thy pure and spotless mind? 


Womanis like ashattered bark, 





| 


George Hur-|_ 


} 

















‘Toss’d on the ocean’s wildest foam; 
Without a rudder or a helm, 
To guide her to her long sought home. 
Henry. 

‘sHe is as miserable as myself,”’ thought she, as 
she walked into the summer hewse, and behe!d 
Henry. She blushed deeply, stammered a “good 
evening,”’ and made as if she would have passed 
through, and thus gone on to the house, buthe had 
intended to intercept her retreat, and obtain an in- 
terview. He rose, took her by the hand, and led 
her to a seat; and sitting down beside her, instead 
of kneeling, poured out his love, in deep and thril- 
ling appeals of eloquence. This was the first 
time that he had mentioned it to her, and cers 
tainly she was not a little surprised; for her whole 
frame quivered like an aspen leaf. Ellen,’ con- 
cluded he, “although [am so much below you in 
society, may [ presume to offer you my hand?— 
When your dear father knows how passionately 
I have loved you, I know he will not refuse his 
consent to our union. Tell me, then, my dear girl, 
will you consent to be mine?” *Phat,’? answer- 
ed the trembling maiden, ‘*must depend upon the 
will of my father.”? ‘Answer me, then; shall it 
depend upon his will alone?’? “It shall, on the 
honor of Ellen Herbert,’? said Ellen. But we 
must leave them here, and attend to another scene, 
which is transpiring in another place. It isin the 
paternal mansion. Mr. Hurbert was called upon 
to pass Henry’s chamber door, which he had left 
open; when he discovered that there was some 
money onthe table. Upon the same table there 
was also an unfolded Jetter, which Mr. Hurbert 
thought himself justified in reading; not only he- 
cause it was written to his old friend Mr. ‘Thomp- 
son, but because of the strange appearances con- 
nected with the case. It ran thus:— 

“My percven Farner, 

1 have grieved much, beeause I could not send 
you something ere now. But as IT only draw my 
pocket money every three months, you will be 
aware of my reasons for such a long delay. You 
need not fear that Lam robbing myself in sending 
you this; for] have no need of the money. I told 
Mr. Hurbert this, when he made the allowanee; 
but he insisted; and I acquiesced, knowing that T 
could put it toa good use. You know that J de- 
light not in midnight revelry and song; that the 
wine cup has never touched my lips; that my 
book was more pleasure to me on anevening, When 
[I couldsit down beside my mother and sister, than 
all the rich beverage that ever flowed from the 
vine-clad hills of France. I have obtained the 
consent of Mr. Hurbert to visit you in one month 
from thistime. Give my dear sister and mother 
iny most ardent Jove; and expeet me in four weeks. 

With all respect, I remain your dutiful son, 

Henry ‘Tnompson.”’ 

** Noble fellow,” ejaculated Mr. Tlurbert, as he 
replaced the letter and money, adding thereto 
a note of One Hundred Dollars. * Noble fellow! 
who would not adinire such eonduet? J believe 
that Ilenry loves my daughter; and he is the only 
man on earth who is worthy of her. 1 will make 
the experiment.” 


(To be continued in the Casket.) 
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FRIENDSHIP. 
BY CLEO. 

In Friendship! dwells a magic sound, 
To charm my anxious, thirsting, ear: 

A something sweet, that casts around 
My path, a bliss I thought not here. 

Itthrills my mind, and makes me free 
As though above this earth’s control; 

Its form, as fancy does reveal, 
Partakes of much to charm my soul, 
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PITTSBURGH, MAY, 1842. 


OUR VALEDICTORY ADDRESS. 
We this month appear before our numerous 





friends, to take of them our last farewell, and 
draw to a close our editorial career. For two 
years have we held an intimate and unbroken in- 
tercourse towether; and now when called upon for 
seperation, itis with greater feelings of pain and 
dissatisfaction than we had even‘anticipated. We 
feel reluctant, in parting from our extensive circle 
of readers and Correspondents, with whom we so 
Our intima- 
cy has been a pleasant one” to us, however regard- 


long have been in familiar converse. 


ed by others; and the conviction of its discontinu- 
ance, which now forces itself on our minds, hears 
with it more sadness, than we have the discretion 
here to express. 

When the Lirenary Messencer was first es- 
tablished, and ever since, while continuing it, our 
object was, and has been, the improvement of our 
friends, and our own amusement and instruction, 
The editing of it, has employed our leisure hours, 
and been a source of much gratification to our- 
selves. For this reason, we would greatly have 
desired to continue the publication; but the new 
engagements of business, have deprived us that 
pleasure; and we are now constrained to take a 
farewell of our readers and correspondents. 

There have been oceasicnal differences between 
us and some of our friends, originating from our 
criticisms of their performances at public celebra- 
tions; but we hope they have, ere this, been for- 
gotten by them. With us, they have long since 
been suffered to depart; and the little animosities 
then created, have expired with our recollection of 
theiroceasion. Our situation as public censor, 
imposed on us the disagreeable duty to impartially 
condemn all of such exercises, as failed in their 
performance; where credit was due, we were equal- 
ly prompt in pay ng it. 

With Correspondents, we always labored to be 
fair and impartial in our selections, and candid in 
criticism; and if the least degree of injustice has 
been done to any of them, it was contrary to our 
intention; and we beg their indulgence, for the er- 
ror. 

We thank our numerous friends, for their kind 
and valuable assistance and encouragement, 
throughout our labors; and will be ever ready and 
anxious to repay their friendly conduct, by return- 
ing favours. Although we now end our connec- 
tion, ina public capacity, with these friends; we 
hope to continue, and renew it, in our private re- 
lations. We willbe always happy to salute our 
former readers and correspondents; and feel our- 
selves to be high!y honored, by such friendly 
grectings from them. 

There is yet another class of patrons to the Mrs- 
SENGER, to whom we must address a few words, 
in particular, to, at parting; it is, our delinquent 
subscribers. We presume it is hardly necessary 


for us to use cither argument or persuasion, as an 





inducement for these persons to immediately set- | 
tle the small amounts for which they are still in- 
debted to us; the honor, and gentlemanly pride, of 
each, will bea sufficient incentive. Itis particu- 
larly necessary they should doso now, that we 
are retiring from the publication, and desire to 
close the accounts. The individual sums owed 
by these subscribers, are but of trifling amounts; 
and the payment caa be of no material inconveni- 
ence to them. We hope they willact with honora- 
ble promptness, in this matter. 

Throughout the two years of our connection with 
the Lirerary Messenger, the frequent hurry of 


. . ! 
every day business, has oftentimes prevented us| 


from giving a proper attention to its publication; 
so that many vexatious errors and delays have ta- 
ken place, in its issues. Much that should have 
been remedied, has, in this manner, occurred; and 
things that should have been attended to, for its 
improvement, necessarily neglected. For these 
aggravating circumstances, we beg the pardon of 
our readers and correspondents; and expect they 
will not occur under the editorial conduct of our 
successor. 

In parting, we recommend to all our old friends, 
in the conducting of the Messenger, Mr. Joun P. 
GLAss, as fully competent to discharge all that he 
promises in his Prospectus for the continuation of 
it under the title of ** fae Literary Casket;”’ 
which will be found in this column. The va- 
rious improvements intended on the publication of 
this Magazine, are more than a_ proportionate re- 
compense for the small increase of the subscrip- 
tion price that is made. Under his editorial eare, 
it will be considerably increased in literary excel- 
lence, as well as improvedin mechanical appear- 
ance. We earnestly hope that all our old subscri- 
bers will extend to him the support they have so 
liberally given to us; and justify him in the increas- 
ed liabilities of publication. Our old Correspon- 
dents will also be pleased to continue their contri- 
butions, under these new arrangements; and be as- 
sured of liberal and candid judginent awaiting their 
communications. 

We now take our farewell, as editors of the Mes- 
SENGER, Of our numerous friends. We fervently 
wish thein all the joy, success, and improvement, 
in life, they can possibly desire themselves; and 
bid them a long, last, adieu! 


PROSPECTUS 
FOR PUBLISHING 


(RER LIPPER AREY CASKET. 


Tue undersigned proposes publishing in the 
city of Pittsburgh, a monthly periodical, bearing 
the above title, devoted to Lirerature, the Arrs, 
SCIENCE, Statistical Inrormation, &e. &ce. 

Tue Casket will supply the place of the “Lit- 
ERARY Messenoer,”’ and will be issued, on the 
first of July next, in pamphlet form; each number 
containing twenty-four pages, 8 vo. 

This planof Tue Casket, will be rendered more 
beautiful in its external appearance, thanany peri- 
odical, with the same object in view, heretofore 





attempted in this city; and will, moreover, pos- 


sess the additional advantage of being convenient 
both for binding and preservation. 

From the extensive acquaintance enjoyed by the 
Editor, with the members of the different Literary 
Associations of the city and vicinity; and the en- 
couragement which he hopes to receive, it is to be 
presumed that the THe Casket will present a se- 
ries of American Tales, Essays, Poetry. &e., both 
original and selected, at once novel and interest- 
ing. 

Determined t> avail himself of all which taste, 
talent, and enterprise, can do, to render THe Cas- 
KET worthy ofa liberal support, the Editor has en- 
gaged the services of Mr. Joun P. Betxer, whose 
aid in the pretical department of the work, will, 
doubtless, be received with signal favor by the 
public. 


TERMS. 

One Dowrar, per annum, in advance, or One 
Dollar and twenty-five cents, if not paid within 
the firstthree months. Any person procuring five 
subscribers, and paying $5, will be entitled toa 
sixth copy. All communications must be post 
paid, and addressed 

JOHN P. GLASS, 


Editor “Literary Casket,” Pittsburgh, Pa. 


~——— 





DISCONTENT. 

It is a usual trait in the character of man, to be- 
come either entirely dissatisfied with, or wanton- 
ly negligent of, the advantages of those situations 
in life, which it is his destiny to fill. He whois 
to-day placed in particular circumstances, and en- 
joying such cpportunities for pleasure as they may 
present, is utterly discontented with his fortune, 
and thinks there are none others than himself so 
miserable in life. Imagining a greater happiness 
than what he now possesses, to be derived from 
another particular position of life, he ardently 
wishes to be so situated in business, as would ena- 
ble him to obtain it. If, perchance, by an unfore- 
seen circumstance, he is, on the morrow, even so 
placed as he yesterday wished to be, he shortly 
again betakes him to his habitual grambling.— 
True, he may for a while take advantage of his op- 
portunities for happiness; but when the novelty of 
change has passed by, and he is left to his own re- 
sources for pleasure, once more he becomes the 
discontented old man, and rails as bitterly as ever 
against the world. Indeed, if any discernable al- 
teration has taken place in his previous opinions of 
mankind, it is that they have become more bitter, 
and his biting sareasm on life been sharpened, by 
another disappointment. Little dees he think, 
the cause of his unhappiness is entirely to be found 
in his own negligence, and want of proper search 
for the wandering prodigal; or, racher, in being 
unable to detect the gem, when even possessed ofit. 

However warmly Poets may eulogise the much 
worshipped goddess of Hope, she, in common 
prose reality, is not the fair angel that her deluded 
worshippers would make us believe, in aur her at- 
tributes. By embracing Hope, we spurn from us 
the modest, and unpretending, goddess Content- 
ment, from her only, can we receive,that pleasure 
which constitues the earth as near, in resemblance, 
to Paradise, as it can ever become. While H ope 
always leads us away from the few flowers that, 
here, and there, occasionally adorn the path of life; 
and while she forever holds in view, such pleas- 
ures as Wecan never possess; but for which, we 
sacrificed all others; Contentment, the Sweetest, 
fairest, of them all, bids us to pluck the rose, wher- 
ever we find it; and if we, as frequently occurs, 
meet with an occasional thorn, Contentment pi- 
ties, and consoles us, with sympathising language, 
that never fails to extract the pain, and close the 
wound. While Hope renders aimonarch dissatig. 
fied, and miserable, on his throne; Contentment 
enlivens, and makes happy, the poor man, in hig 
humble dwelling. Frances, 
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THE STARRY NIGHT. 


Night, holy night! all beautiful, and hushed, 
Even to that deep silence of the stars, 
Circling their limits in eternal space 
With awful stilness, that an angel’s ear 
Feareth to wait upon! The mellow air 
Girdeth creation, like a breath of sleep; 

And the fair moon, just full, is on her way, 

Flinging a gentle glory o’er the earth, 

Majestic now, as when that peaceful ray 

Lingered to pencil shadows onthe turf 

Of sinless Eden. Thousand hearts beat high, 

To greet her coming: but, alas! 

Even when the earth is redolent of joy ; 

When nature’s self o’erflows with calm delight; 

In lone retirement, there are spirits rent 

By fearful sorrows; there are tears of woe 

Wrung from the heart’s deep agony; and prayer, 

Unutterable, pleading,—that hath voice only 

In sighs, that strugleth in the heart, 

For its expression, and ascendeth up, 

With strange intensity, as if the soul 

Would burst from out its tenement of clay, 

To wrestle with Jehovah. It is life 

Forgetting its attractions, faint and sick 

With terrible bereavement. Ifthere were 

A paradise in nature, ’*twere a choice 

Lighter than vanity, between its joys 

And the dark wilderness, to such an one. 
Beautiful stars! 

What are ye? Ihave dreamed 

That ye were blossoms on the tree of life, 

Or glory flung back from the mighty wings 

Of God’s Archangels; or, that yon blue sky, 

With all its gorgeous blazoning of stars, 

Was but abanner waving ~a the winds 

From the far wall of Heaven. And I have sat 

And drank their gush of glory, till 1 felt 

Their flash electric trembling, with a deep 

And strong vibration, down the living wire 

Of chainless passion; and my every pulse 

Was beating high, as if a spring was there 

To lift me up, where I might forever roam 

”Mid the unfathomed vastness of the sky, 


And dwell, with those high stars, and’see their light 


Poured down upon the earth like dew 
From bright urns of Naiads. 

Beautiful stars! 
What are ye? There is in my heart of hearts 
A fount that heaves beneath you, like the deep 
Beneath the glories of the midnight moon. 
And list! your music tones are floating now 
Around me, like an element 
So wildly beautiful, I almost deem 
That ye are sure the living harp of God; 


O’er which the incense of the gales of Edenstray, 


And wake such strains of mystic minstrelsy 
As well might wander down to this dim world, 
As fashion dreams of Heaven. Peal on 
Nature’s high anthem! for my life has caught 
A portion of your purity and power, 

And seems but as a sweet and holy tone 

Of wild star music. 








AMERICAN HISTORY. 


BY HORATIOUS. 


NUMBER VI, 


In this hour of hope, mingled with despair, 
Washington crossed the Delaware; and by avigor- 
ous effort of strength, as well as of talent, retrieved 
the ground he had lost, and thus revived and resus- 
citated the cause of his country. He was soon in 
possession of the Jerseys, and the very people who 
had so lately signified their willingness to accept 
of the = which General Howe profered them, 

in great numbers to his standard. This 
single instance perspicuously illustrates the fact, 
that the people will ever join the standard of the 
They refused to enlist in the cause of 


fiocke 


eonqueror. 


their country, not because they did not love inde- 
pendence, but because they imagined success 
would be hopeless, when they observed their Com- 
mander retreating with three thousand ineffective 
men, (that is, so far as the munitions of war were 
concerned,) before a force, sufficient ‘to crush 
America to atoms,” to use the words of Pitt.-— 
When such were the circumstances in which the 
Colonies were placed at that time, could it be re- 
garded as an instance of defection and treason on 
the part of the people, to provide for theirown safe- 
ty; although it must appear evident to us that that 
was the time for them to adhere to the cause of 
their country, when it particularly required their 
co-operation and assistance? Does nota feeling of 
patriotic admiration run through our veins, when 
we think that the freedom of seventeen millions of 
human beings, rested upon the resolute fidelity and 
unwavering firmness of the heroic band who clung 
to the fortunes of Washington and his country, 
during that hour of despair? Can the applaudits 
of the prosperous millions who hail with rapturous 
joy the coming of the glorious birth day of their 
independence? Is-all the respect and honor which 
man can award to his fellow mortal, a sufficient 
compensation by which we can display to the 
world the unbounded debt of gratitude which we 
owe to the sterling patriots of ’76, for the posses- 
sion of the glorious, the immaculate boon which 
they purchased for us, at the expense of their for- 
tunes, and prosperity, and sealed the acknow- 
ledgment with their blood? Time may roll on; 
our successors may, by the exercise of great vigi- 
lance and caution, continue the blessings which 
flow from the fountain of freedom; but never, never, 
as long as the earth retains its place inthe Em- 
pire of God, can the debt of gratitude which is due 
them, be liquidated. 

Congress sent three Commissioners, Dr. Frank- 
lan, Silas Deane, and Arthur Lee, to the Court of 
France, with instructions to solicit a loan of mo- 
ney, a supply of munitions of war, and an acknow- 
ledgment of their independence; all of which were 
finally granted by the treaty which was signed on 
the 5th of Febrnary, 1778, though they had receiv- 
ed clothing and arms the year previous. This 
treaty was based on a perfect reciprocity of inter- 
est; and guaranteed their commerce and indepen- 
dence. Whena knowledge of this treaty was 
communicated to the British ministry, by their 
agents at Paris, they immediately transmitted fresh 
terms.of reconciliation to their commanders in the 
United States, which were offered to the conside- 
ration of Congress. ‘I'he substance of them was, 
that no military force should be stationed in North 
America, without the approbation of the Colonies; 
and that to remove the former objections against 
the laying of taxes unless with an accompanying 
representation, Provincial Deputies should be al- 
lowed aseat inthe Parliament of Britain. This 
Was a great concession for the “Omnipotent Par- 
liament,”’ as it was called, who refused to repeal 
the resolution declaring their right to make laws to 
bind the Colonies in all cases whatsoever, to pro- 
pound to Congress. But the representatives re- 
jected all propositions from the British govern- 
ment, which did not include their Independence. 
They well knew that it was the weakness, and 
not the liberality and justice, of theirenemy, that 
induced them to offer such terms at the present 
time. The citizens of the United Statescould not 
be intimidated in the field, nor purchased in the 
Cabinet. ‘To Colonel Joseph Reed, an officer in 
the Continental army, and an influential member 
of Congress, an offer was made of ten thousand 
pounds sterling, and any office within his Majes- 
ty’s gift in the Colonies, if he would endeavor to 
affect a reunion of the two countries. ‘*Iam not 
worth purchasing,” this sterling patriot replied; 
“but such as I am, the King of Great Britain is 
not rich enough to buy me.” The two instances 
which I have just quoted, go far to prove the truth 























of the assertion, that it was principal and not inter- 
est for which they contended. 

The memorable and bloody battle of the Brandy- 
wine was fought by Washington, not beeause he 
believed his force sufficient to contend with that of 
Howe, but to satisfy the people, who demanded 
that anengagement should be hazarded for the de- 
fence of Philadelphia. Lafayette, who acted so 
conspicuous a part in the annals of the revolution, 
was wounded in this engagement. ‘I'he next af- 
fair of note, was the capitulation entered into be- 
tween General Gates and Burgoyne, after the bat- 
tle of Stillwater; by which, the army of Burgoyne 
was surrendered to the victorious Gates. Buttho’ 
the Americans triumphed at Saratoga, they achiev- 
ed nothing that aided their cause in the battle of 
Germantown. ‘The “Articles of Confederation’ 
adopted by Congress, in November, 1777, and 
subsequently ratified by the several State Legisla- 
tures, bound the states in a firm league of friend- 
ship with each other, for their common detence and 
the security of their liberties. Delegates were to 
be annually appointed, who, when assembled in 
Congress, were authorized to carry on war, tomake 
peace, and to exercise the powers of sovereignty 
inrelation to foreign nations. ‘The campaign of 
°78 passed away without witnessing any conflict 
ofnote. Atthe siege of Savannah, in September, 
°79, the cause of the Colonies received a heavy 
loss, six hundred of whom were French, under the 
command of De Estaing. At the close of the sea- 
son, the American armies retired into winter quar- 
ters, where they endured severe and constant suf- 
fering, from cold, and nakedness, and hunger; 
sometimes only half the usual allowance, otten 
less, was distributed to the troops; and more than 
once, the provisions were wholly exhausted. ‘To 
remedy this deficiency, the commander was oblig- 
ed to levy contributions arbitrarily from the people, 
who submitted to these exactions with a degree of 
patriotism equalled only by that displayed by the 
soldier in the patient endurance of distress. Dis- 
content, says Hall, began to pervade the whole ar- 
my. Itrequired all the enthusiastic patriotism 
which distinguishes the soldier of principle; all 
that ardent attachment to freedom, which brought 
them into the field; all the address and influence of 
the Commander in Chief whom they almost ador- 
ed; to retain in the service men who felt them- 
selves cruelly neglected by the country whose bat- 
tles they fought. ‘The only cctions of particular 
note in the campaign of 1780, was the capitulation 
of General Sinclair at Charleston, South Caroli- 
na; and the battle of Clermont, where the Ameri- 
can army under General Gates was defeated by 
Cornwallis. The treatinent which the army re- 
ceived during this season, cecasioned several mu- 
tinies in the Pennsylvania and Jersey lines; all of 
which were finally suppressed by granting a part 
of their demands. The battles of the Cowpeus 
and Kutaw, gained by Morgan and Green, respec- 
tively served to animate the patriots of that quar- 
ter; and great numbers flocked to the standard oi 
the Colonies. The nextbrilliant action which re- 
warded the invincible patriotism of the Continen- 
tal armies, and gave what might be ealled a finish- 
ing stroke to that protracted struggle, was the sur- 
render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, where he was 
beseiged by the combined armies and fleets ct 
France and the States, under the command of Ro- 
chambeau, De Grasse, and Washington. Though 
this concerted action of the American and French 
Commanders, ended in the subjugation of all the 
British stations, except New York, still an army 
was retained by both parties, until the conclusion 
of the treaty between England, France, and Amer- 
ica; which resulted in the acknowledgment of the 
independence of the United States on the part of 
Great Britain. . 

Having brought that memorable contest toa 
glorious issue, I might, if space would permit, in- 
dulge in reflections and remarks on the nature, 
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character, and history of that controversy, as well 
as that of the various characters, whose patriot- 
ism and love of liberty brought them forward on 
the military and political stage of the revolution, 
in which they acted so prominent a part. And I 
might attempt to portray the beauty and justice of 
the rights which the fortune of war awarded to 
them, as well as the esteem in which they should 
be held and appreciated by us; but that would 
only bea superfluous task, when we know that 
every intelligent American is intimately acquain- 
ted with all the historical events of that period in 
the annals of his country. ‘That the patriots of 
the revolution fought for an independent govern- 
ment, or a separation from Britain, and not to es- 
tablish a constitution and laws similar to those by 
which we are at present governed, is a fact which 
requires but little evidence to establish. If they 
all had intended to rear a republican government 
upon the ruins of British despotism, would they 
not have formed a constitution immediately after 
the war, instead of living under the authority of 
Congress, and the Articles of Confederation, for 
six years after their independence was acknow- 
ledged by England? And then, it seems, the idea 
of establishing our present constitution and form 
of government accidentally suggested itself to the 


minds of some of the more ardent of the leading | 


patriots; and then their adoption was strenuously 
opposed by the Legislatures of many of the states, 
and by a large number in every state. 
were finally adopted by a small majority. 

So jealous were the people of any encroach- 
ments on their independence, that it required the 
name ofa no less conspicuous person than Gene- 
ral Washington, to be affixed to the new constitu- 
tion, before they would condescend to consider the 
nature and the good results which it was alleged 
it would produce. 

From the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 
the United States have rapidly attained an exalted 
station in the history of the world. They have 
not only increased in numbers and wealth; but in 
all that serves to form a great, powerful, prosper- 
ous, and independent nation. ‘The rapidity with 
which they have been peopled, has no precedent 
in history. ‘The uninterrupted peace and prosper- 
ity which they have enjoy®u, through the agency 
and influence of government and laws, such as the 
annals of ancient and modern times exhibit no 
parallel to; and the impervious bulwark which a 
nation of freemen, allied to each other as the friends 
and supporters of the same government and insti- 
tutions; presents to the minds of the European 
rulers an instance where a republican government, 
based upon sound constitutional principles, assist- 
ed the progress of civilization, and increased the 
happiness of man, more thanvall the arbitrary gov- 
ernments which have sprung into existence during 
a period of two thousand years. 








LOVE. 


BY N. R. 


They say 1 tune my harp too high, 

And speak of passion’s glow too warm; 
That soon will love’s bright spring pass by, 
And then succeed the winter’s storm; 

That love is buta fickle sprite, 
To sport awhile, and pass away; 

That Beauty’s charms will fade from sight, 
And leave behind misshapen clay. 


But ah! they surely know not of, 

How deep the tide of passion runs; 
Norall the strength with which I love; 
Nor how my harp deception shuns. 

I love; but not with feelings, such 
As idle fancy would impart; 

1 love! and think it not too much, 
Todeeply love with all my heart. 





But they | 





AMBITION. 


Of all the causes which have conspired to ren- 
der mankind miserable, to set them at variance 
with each other, and spread ruin and death over 
the fair face of our globe, Ambition has been one 
of the most productive. In all ages of the world, 
and in almost every nation, it has been a prolific 
source of misery toman. The term ‘Ambition,” 
is here used in a restricted sense, to signify inor- 
dinate thirst for dominion and military glory; that 
spirit which led an Alexander, a Ceasar, a Bona- 
aparte, with a host of others, to renounce their 
ease, give up the friendship of mankind, and go 
forth with their millions of soldiers, to erect their 
empires on the ruins of kingdoms and republics; 
and extend their dominions, if possible, over the 
whole known world. Ambition, or a desire to ex- 
cel, when restrained within its proper bounds, and 
directed into a proper channel, isa laudable spir- 
it; but when allowed to predominate in the heart, 
above every other feeling, when it becomes the ru- 
ling passion of the soul, it is then in danger of be- 
ing directed into improper channels, in which 
state itis likely to become the source of innumer- 
able evils, both to its possessors, and to others who 
may fall under its influence. 

Weare furnished with numerons instances in 
history, sacred and profane, ancient and modern, 
of individuals and nations, who have suffered the 
most dreadful calamities, the causes of which 
might be traced to this restless spirit of Ambition. 
Many men, by aspiring to something entirely be- 
yond their reach, have fallen far below the point at 
which they commenced. Many persons, whose 
histories are recorded in the sacred writings, might 
be pointed to as lamentable examples of ruin and 
destruction, as the penalty of aspiring to a post 
which they knew had been assigned to others, but 
which, through a vain ambition for honor and 
praise from men, they were desirous of possessing. 
Many distinguished characters, who figure on the 
page of profane history, also fell victims, and their 
families with them, to their insatiable ambition for 
glory and dominion. Philip, King of Macedon, 
and Alexander the Great, his son; with their wives, 
and all their descendants, says Rollin, perished by 
violent deaths. Julius Ceasar, too, ended a life 
spent in striving to gratify his ambition, by assas- 
sination from a former friend. 


stop not at theruin of individuals. Were this the 


case, they might perhaps be comparatively tolera- 
ble. 


fairest portions of our globe, turned, as it were, in- 
to dreary deserts. Europe, both ancient and mo- 
dern, has drank deeply of the cup of misery, filled 
at the fountain of Ambition. Numerous conque- 
rors have successively arisen, to “deluge her fields 
with blood; and cause the cries of widows and or- 
phans” to be heard ascending, mingled with the 
clash of arms andthe roar of cannon. And even 
at this day, some of the nations of our globe are 
suffering all the horrors of war, in defence of their 
rights, which are in danger of falling a prey to the 
ambition of others. England, who it is said, al- 
ready boasts that on her dominions the sun never 
sets, is still endeavoring to extend ker conquests 
further; while the “Autocrat of Russia,”’ too, would 
fain call the earth his own. 

When will the nations beat their swords into 
plough-shares, and their spears, into prunning 
hooks, and learn war no more? 


LORENZO. 
Finleyville, 1842. 





EFFECTS OF LITERATURE, 


When the wise Creator. of the universe formed 
man, he endowed him with eertain feelings and 


principles of aetion, by which to regulate the eon< 
duct of his life. The emotions of love, charity, 
pity, and general human kindness, were all center- 
ed in his heart, to there awaken into being those 
actions which would give pleasure to himself, and 
render happiness to society. Itis inthe free ex- 
ercise of these noble qualities, that man nearest 
approaches, in similitude, to his Creator. When 
practised in the social intercourse with the world, 
it produces happiness to all, and renders fertile 
with flowers of friendship and love the most bar- 
ren soil. Misfortune and affliction are then depri- 
ved of their sting, and earth assumes the appear- 
ance of a Paradise, to man. The broadexpansive 
waste and solitude of the human heart, is then cul- 
tivated with most romantic gardens of bliss; the 
stern austerity of his mien, melts into the compla- 
sent smile of brotherly affection; and the whole ap- 
pearance of life, is changed from the bleakness of 
winter, to the fond luxuriance of spring. The 
streams of the human heart, that had been frozen 
by the selfishness of earth, are unchained by the 
warmth of these affections; and heart rushes to 
meet heart, in the close embraces of friendship. 
This, the result of the affections of man; but 
what, the contrast of the picture? Where these 
feelings and principles of conduct have been ne- 
glected, or destroyed, by the baser appetite of 
man, we behold the extreme opposite of this, in 
every regard. Thenoble qualities which the heart 
possesses, being inactive, it becomes a useless ap- 
pendage to him; and all his actions are biased by 
the brutal selfishness of his nature. Regardless 
of the feelings, interest, or happiness, of his fel- 
low-men, he pursues his own aims, and accom- 
plishes his own objects, not caring for the misery 
or pain he occasions to others. The hand of each 
man is raised against his fellow, and the heart is 
atenmity with his brother. No thought is paid to 
securing, for others, future happiness; or alleviat- 
ing present woes. The breast of kindred is de- 
void of affection; and the mind, an unholy temple 





of social depravity. Man acknowledges no con- 
| trolling feeling but self-interest; and in the ignor- 
| ant and self-conceited opinions of his own impor- 
i tance, forgets the power and majesty of Heaven. 
| From a being created in similitude to Deity, he 
| sinks toa brute beneath the lowest of Creation. 

These affections, which we see to be soesseutial 


| to the social happiness of man, are cultivated, and 


| encouraged, by the liberal dissemination of Liter- 
But, alas! the evil consequences of ambition, | ature. 


Under its mild and genial influence, the 
| heartis awakened to feclings of humanity; and the 
breast instilled with the nobler sentiments of man. 


But kingdoms, and empires, have tottered; The whole mind is purified; and the passions 
and fallen under its withering influence; and the! 


chastened, and subdued, in their desires. The 
nature of man is refined; and the strict principles 
of virtue are implanted inhis bosom. 

Such, then, are the effects of Literature on the 
affections, and consequently the happiness, of a 
people; what are they ona nation? To answer 
this, requires no picturing here. Let the mind of 
any dwell on the moral and political turpitude of 
all nations whose people are sunk in barbarous ig- 
norance; and then view the envariable happiness 
and prosperity of those nations in which Litera- 
ture is encouraged; and in this comparison will be 
found an answer. The history of all ayes, and of 
all countries, furnishes abundant examples for en- 
quirers. Where we find a nation of people degra- 
ded in ignorance, and deprived of the advantages 
of Literature, they are held in willing and aggra- 
vated slavery; and their own enjoyments sacrifi- 
ced, to satiate the palate of their lordling masters. 
The hard earned pittance of their toil is wrested 
from them, to increase the pomp and luxury of 
royalty, and to bind still closer the chains that en- 
slavethem. They themselves must starve, to sup- 
ply with luxuries the royal household; and the 
peace and happiness of families must be destroy- 
ed, to conquer neigbboring powers, and extend 





sway and possessions of the crown. It is unne 
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cessaty to enumerate all the political evils of ig- 
norance, on a body of people; for the historical in- 
formation of every one, has too well, for the hon- 
or of humanity, impressed it on their minds. 


TO MISS 
By OssIAN. 


They say you give to me a thought, 
That I had never deemed to claim; 
And that your face, with blushes fraught, 
Reveals the truth, when heard my name; 
That I have gained a secret place 
Within that peerless breast of thine, 
Where virtue’s fairest form and grace 
In lovely fellowship combine. 





eae 


Oh, Lady! is this rapture true; 
Am I so favored, then, by thee? 

Is earth bedecked in vestures new, 
That it may smile again for me? 

But stay thee, lovely Lady! stay, 
And give my wishes no reply; 

Lest this bright hope should fade away, 
As e’er I’ve found my hopes to die! 


Oh, Lady! sweet, most sweet, it is 
To think, in thee I hold a part; 
And though untrue may be the bliss, 
To clasp the fancy to my heart! 
Dissolve not, then, the magic dream 
That gives my vacant breast such joy; 
But, lovely Lady! let it seem 
As if to never know alloy! 


THE HARP. 
BY MIcS MARGARET G—. 


Awake, my harp, once more awake, 
And Jet thy softest accents flow; 
Before thy last frail chord may break, 
And thou hang on the willow bough! 
Where naught but the aeolian breeze, 
May sigh aeross thy trembling wire; 
Whenshe who tuned thee mong the trees, 
Shall cease again to strike her lyre. 
Oh! let that melancholy strain 
Which oft has woke thee from thy sleep, 
Re-echo on the winds again, 
And sigh in sorrow o’er the deep! 
Wake, for this lonely heart that found 
In thee a balm for every woe! 
For her, then, be thy wires unbound, 
And let thy plaintive numbers flow. 
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